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ON THAT DAT . 

[AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY FRANCIS S. KEY, AUTHOR OF “THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER.”] 

The dumb shall speak and the deaf shall hear, 

In the brighter days to come, 

When they’ve passed through the trials and troubles of life, 

To a higher and happier home. 

They shall hear the trumpet’s fearful blast, 

And the crash of the rending tomb, 

And the sinner’s cry of agony 

As he wakes to his dreaded doom ; 

And the conqueror’s shout, and the ransomed’s song, 

On their opened ears shall fall; 

And the tongue of the dumb, in the chorus of praise, 

Shall be louder and higher than all. 

O Thou ! whose still voice can need no ear 
To the heart its message to bear, 

Who canst hear the throb of the answering heart, 

As it swells in the fullness of prayer— 

Speak, in Thy pity and power, to these 
Who only Thee can hear, 

And bend to the call of their speaking hearts 
Thine ever-listening ear. 


CONGRESS AND 


DEAF AND D UMB. 


It was on the birthday of the “ Father of his Country,” in 
the year 1819, that Hon. Nathaniel Terry, of Hartford, 
Conn., reported to the House of Representatives a bill, as fol¬ 
lows : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , That there be granted to the “Connecticut 
Asylum for the education and instruction of deaf and dumb persons,” a town¬ 
ship of land, or a tract of land equal thereto, to be located under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, in tracts of not less than four entire sections 
each, in any of the unlocated lands of the United States to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished; which land shall be and forever remain to the use 
of the said Asylum for the education and instruction of deaf and dumb per¬ 
sons; or if said Asylum shall sell said land, which they are authorized to do, 
the money arising from such sale shall be and remain forever to the same use 

This bill was accompanied by a report, which, after relating 
the origin of the Connecticut Asylum, and stating the fact that 
the institution was in successful operation under the direction 
of Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallauder, with more than 50 pupils, 
representing nine States, urges “ that the institution is calcu¬ 
lated not only to afford instruction to the deaf and dumb, who 
are to be found in all parts of our country, but also to qualify 
teachers for other schools which may be established in other 
parts of the Union ; and in consideration that it is the first at¬ 
tempt of the kind in the United States, and that it has been 
raised to its present condition by the care and at the expense 
ofcharitable individuals, most of whom had no particular inter¬ 
est in its success, the committee are of opinion that the prayer 
of the petitioners [the directors of the Asylum] ought to be 
granted.” 

One week later, on the first day of March, the House agreed, 
by the casting vote of the Speaker, Hon. Henry Clay, to take 
up the bill recited above. 

Mr. Terry urged the passage of the bill in a brief speech, 
and was sustained by Mr. Harrison, of Ohio. 


Hon. Burwell Bassett, of Virginia, opened the opposition to 
the measure, regarding the institution as entirely a local one, 
not deserving, more than any other local object, the expendi¬ 
tures of national funds on it. He sympathized with the sub¬ 
jects of the institution ; but it was not a charitable one, as 
the rich alone, he understood, received the benefits of the 
Asylum, and he was unwilling to tax the poor for their sup¬ 
port; and it was, furthermore, a precedent which might here¬ 
after be regretted when too late. He moved the commitment 
of the bill. 

Mr. Terry replied that the institution was strictly charita¬ 
ble, as it was almost exclusively used for the benefit of the in¬ 
digent. 

Mr. Poindexter, of Mississippi, was unwilling to vote a do¬ 
nation of the public lands'for this object; a similar donation 
had been refused to the individual States for the benefit of a 
University. 

Mr Pitkin, of Connecticut, replied to the opponents of the 
bill at some length, urging the humanity and extensive useful¬ 
ness and benign efforts of the Institution. 

The motion to commit the bill was lost; and, the question 
being on the third reading, the debate was continued, the bill 
being supported by Messrs. Orr of Massachusetts, Colston 
of North Carolina, and Mercer of Virginia, and opposed by 
Messrs. Bassett and Barbour, both of Virginia. 

Mr. Barbour moved the indefinite postponement of the bill; 
which was negatived, ayes 43, noes 60, and the bill was then 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading that day. 

After the engrossment and third reading of the bill, it was 
still further opposed by Mr. Strother of Virginia, and sus¬ 
tained by Messrs. Pitkin and Terry of Connecticut, and 
Livermore of New Hampshire, finally passing the House by 
a vote of 57 to 45. 

In the Senate, the following day, the bill was read a second 
time by unanimous consent, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. The committee reported back the bill the 
same day, and, on the 3d of March, it was taken up in the 
Senate and passed. 

In this brief chapter of legislation we have the history of 
the first action of Congress in behalf of deaf-mute instruction. 

The land appropriated was judiciously sold and the pro¬ 
ceeds were invested, forming a fund of more than §200,000, 
the income of which has been enjoyed in large part by the 
New England States, lessening very greatly the burden that 
would otherwise have fallen on them in the education of their 
deaf and dumb during nearly fifty years. 

It is proposed, in a series of articles in The Silent World, 
to present other chapters in the history of Congressional action 
regarding deaf-mutes, the design being to furnish a complete 
report of the proceedings and debates on this subject. 


E. M. CALLAUDET. 


It was during that “ spell” of weather last week that a 
deaf-mute stopped the editor of The Dclevan Republican on the 
street with an expression on his countenance that he thought 
indicated “ business.” This week’s paper says : €e While we 
were fumbling for our pencil and paper, visions of job-work 
or a subscription floated from one side of our cerebrum to the 
other. At last he produced his materials and wrote : ‘ It is 
very cold.’ We thought so.” 
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We print in this number a poem by Francis S. Key, author 
of “ the Star Spangled Banner,” the popular national song. 
The poem was kindly sent to us by Mr. T. J. Trist, of Phil¬ 
adelphia, to whom it was given by a daughter of Mr. Key. 
Mr. Trist is of the opinion that it has never yet been published 
and it is, on this account, interesting to the general public as 
well as to our class. 

We have received a letter from Mr. Thomas Brown, chair¬ 
man of the Committee on the Clerc Memorial, chosen at Al¬ 
bany. He says that our correspondent was mistaken in re¬ 
porting his committee as “ hard at work, and wishing to be 
let alone for another year.” He writes that the committee 
has been waiting to have their election ratified by New Eng¬ 
land and other communities, and now that this end is attained, 
the committee want another year for work. 

Mr. Brown further writes that in a conversation which 
he held with Mr. Clerc, at the Brattleboro Convention in 
1868, about a year before his death, Mr. Clerc remarked to 
him that “ the Gallaudet Monument was a perpetual beacon 
to the deaf-mute community.” He (Mr. C.) had some fears 
that those whom he had taught so faithfully might forget him 
when he was gone. Mr. Brown understood him to feel 
anxious to have his monument contiguous to that of Mr. 
Gallaudet, because he said they came over the water together, 
had worked and taught together, and he might have added, 
would always be remembered together. Mr. Brown hopes it 
will be as Mr. Clerc wished it. 

Howard Glyndon (Miss Redden) has come out as a 
champion of the articulation method of teaching deaf-mutes 
in a communication to The New York Evening Mail of Janu¬ 
ary 18. She has been at the Clarke Institution, in North¬ 
ampton, Mass., for some time back, and, doubtless, has well 
studied the system which she expresses her preference for in 
such strong language. We cannot agree with her in attribut¬ 
ing to the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet and others the motives and 
prejudices which she does. Still, we have much respect for a 
method which has accomplished such results as it can unques¬ 
tionably lay claim to, and we should like to see the system 
well tried in every way. It does not seem to us as though 
sufficient attention were being paid to articulation in the old 
institutions at present; certainly not enough to give the new 
system more than a meagre trial. 

Mr. Astley H Baldwin makes a singular statement in a 
poem entitled “ Winter in the Highlands,” recently published 
in Cassell’s Magazine , an English monthly : 

“ Grand are the Highland solitudes, dressed in their robe of snow; 

Grand are the white-wreathed mountain peaks, as they tower o er the vales 
below; 

Grand, too, is Nature’s winter hymn, and her silent 'voice sublime, 

As she gratefully chants her paean of praise to the God who ruleth Time. 

This appears to be a poetical rendering of the story of the 
Irish gentleman who lay seven hours speechlessly crying for 
water. 


REVIEWS OF REPORTS. 

We have upon our table a number of reports of Institu¬ 
tions, which were forwarded by the kindness of the principals. 
They are ail of them interesting documents, and we have run 
through them with no little pleasure. The first which ar¬ 
rived, and consequently the head of the pile as we turn it up, 
is the ninth biennial of the California Institution. Mr. 
Wilkinson, the principal, we judge from his report, is a man 
very much in love with his Institution and with his work. He 
in enthusiastic in his anticipations, and shows a pardonable 
pride in the statements he puts forth. While, therefore, we are 
gently skeptical that the day is very near when “numbers may 
justify the establishment, by the University, (of California,) of 
a College in this Institution,” we cannot read the reports of 
the examining committees, and the account of the efforts that 
are made to instruct the pupils in the various branches of 
knowledge, by lectures and experiments from eminent men cf 
science, without having the fact deeply impressed upon our 
mind that a highly-efficient Institution exists in the “ Sunset 
Land;” and we wish it all success in its efforts to lift itself up 
to the highest plane of usefulness it is possible for it to attain. 
While we will not express a doubt that there are other Insti¬ 
tutions which can present as pure a record as that at Oakland, 
we congratulate its principal on being able to utter the proud 
boast that “ of the ninety pupils, not one uses profane lan¬ 
guage, or indulges in tobacco in any form ; ” and we will hope 
that such a state of things is the rule everywhere, rather than 
the exception. 

It is pleasant to observe a person in charge of the young 
imbued with such opinions as the following: 

“It is impossible to estimate too highly this matter ol health, especially in 
an Institution where the inmates are predisposed to disease. Any school sys¬ 
tem that produces intellectual culture at the expense of an impaired body is 
a failure ; and if the remark, often made, that we are growing physically 
weaker and smaller with the progress of civilization, be true, we had better 
make a new departure for barbarism. Untutored strength has at least the 
value of raw material, while every one knows how hopeless is the labor of 
building up again a constitution broken by the strained energies of an over¬ 
tasked brain. Pure air, wholesome diet, cheerful conversation, and employ¬ 
ments that will call into play all the muscles, are needed.” 

The report recommends legislation that will compel parents 
and friends to have their deaf-mute children educated, on the 
ground that— 

“ The education of the deaf and dumb is a measure of public economy, 
inasmuch as it converts useless consumers into active producers of national 
wealth. It is also a measure of public safety, because it converts irresponsi¬ 
ble brute force into moral force, amenable to law and subject to social disci¬ 
pline. The law wisely regulates the storing of explosives and the traffic in 
poisons, and surely no parent has the moral right to allow a deaf-mute child 
to grow up in an ignorance that may result in crimes for which no civil court 
would hold him responsible. It is for this reason, as well as for considera¬ 
tions of humanity, that we earnestly hope and expect, at no distant day, a 
statute requiring the education of all deaf-mutes, as one of the safeguards to 
society which properly comes within the jurisdiction of the law-making power.” 

There have been no deaths in the Institution since the pub¬ 
lication of the last report. Peace and prosperity have char¬ 
acterized its history; new shops have been erected and many 
other needed improvements carried out. 

Looking at our pile, the next to meet our eye is the 
old, familiar face of the report of the Kentucky Institu¬ 
tion. Gazing at its venerable visage we can hardly realize 
the many changes that have taken place since we used 
to look here for the decided opinions of Mr. J. A. Jacobs, 
the man who built up this Institution, and did so much 
for deaf-mute instruction in this country. Still does his 
spirit linger over this school in more than the name of his 
successor, Mr. J. A. Jacobs. The directors, in this, their 
forty-eighth report, make an earnest appeal for an appropria¬ 
tion to enable them to increase the salaries of some of the 
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teachers. This is but just, for the pay is, in truth, rather low. 
This Institution is a venerable one, and as a consequence ex¬ 
tensive repairs are required, including a new roof for the main 
building and one also for the chapel, and a good coat of paint 
for the whole group, inside and out. There have been no 
deaths, no serious illness, and but few cases even of a temporary 
character, which speaks well for the sanitary regulations and the 
watchfulness of the officers. The number of pupils is eighty- 
three. 

And now we skip to Georgia, “ with compliments of W. 
O. Connor,” and note one rather queer objection which the 
principal says is made against this school. It is, that 
“ the pupils are taught to consider themselves as men and 
women — intellectual beings—entitled to the same respect 
and consideration as others who are more fortunate.” Now 
that is too bad, and we hope Mr. Connor will not be dis¬ 
couraged, but persevere in his work till such time as the ob¬ 
jectors themselves become enlightened men and women. 
There have been three deaths in this Institution since the 
last report. The report closes with short sketches of Laurent 
Clerc, J. A. Jacobs, A. B. Hutton, and Collins Stone, hon¬ 
ored dead of the profession. There are present fifty-five pu¬ 
pils ; a falling off of eleven since the last report. 

Unlike Mr. Wilkinson, of the California Institution, Mr. 
Johnson, of the Alabama school, does not think it best to edu¬ 
cate the blind in conjunction with the deaf and dumb, and in 
his report he asks the legislature to separate the two classes in 
Alabama. He says the average cost per pupil is two hundred 
and sixty dollars, and when the blind and deaf are taught to¬ 
gether the cost is greater. The number of pupils is about 
sixty. New buildings are needed for many purposes, and 
measures are being taken to carry out the report of the 
improvement committee, appended with the other docu¬ 
ments. 

-o ♦ 

The individual contributions of Boston deaf-mutes to the 
relief of Chicago amounted to over forty dollars. 

The deaf-mutes are abreast with the age. Ladies have their 
rights in both the Empire State and Gallaudet Associations. 
According to all accounts, they avail themselves of them very 
discreetly. 

We notice a paragraph in The Boston Transcript expressing 
the thanks of the New England Gallaudet Association of Deaf- 
Mutes to the citizens of Boston for their kindlv interest in 
the late meeting, and their ready pecuniary aid, which was 
the means of its unprecedented success. 

Wm. Martin Chamberlain, of Marblehead, Massachusetts 
has become the editor of The Marblehead Messenger, a new 
weekly paper. The previous editor dropped dead a week or 
two back, and Mr. Chamberlain was appointed to the posi¬ 
tion. We fraternally wish him all success in his old vocation. 

A man, representing himself to be deaf and dumb, while 
begging in Madison, Indiana, stole an overcoat, and was com¬ 
mitted to jail therefor. The sheriff was of the opinion the 
fellow was an impostor, and so informed the other prisoners. 
They set to work, and soon the “dumb spake and the deaf 
heard.” We are glad to note that his prospects for going to 
state prison are very good. 

During the late convention in Boston, a lot of splendid 
card-photographs of Mrs. Phebe C. White, late matron of the 
American Asylum at Hartford, were offered for gale. The 
eagerness with which they were taken up spoke volumes for 
the sentiments of love, reverence, and admiration cherished 
by those present for the noble woman who, in the forty years 
during which she held the position of matron, was a second- 
mother to so many of them. 


[correspondence.] 

SNOW-BOUND ON THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILR O AD. 

Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, 

January 24, 1872. 

“We shall probably stay here all night. The eastward- 
bound train is detained by snow, about twenty miles from here, 
and the road is blocked up for a considerable distance.” So 
said the conductor of the Pullman car, “ Platte Valley,” in 
answer to the questions of the passengers as to why the train 
did not move on. 

And stay we did, not only that night, but night after nighr, 
until it is now the fifth day we have been here, and we are 
about as near starting again as when we first arrived, as far as 
I can see. For the first day or two it was not so bad ; we 
were all naturally impatient at the delay, but we were very 
comfortable, and there was a “Dining Hall” just over the 
way, where a sign announced, “ Meals, 50 cents,” so we were 
in no danger of starving. A few hours, more or less, did not 
matter; we had cards and plenty to read, and could talk, write 
letters, and while away the time very pleasantly. We should 
get away to-morrow at farthest; meanwhile, let us make the 
best of it and have a good time ; it will be something to boast 
of in after years. So we said to ourselves, and at first it was 
not very hard to enjoy it. But, as to-morrow after to-morrow 
comes and goes, and it is still “we shall probably stay until 
sometime to-morrow,” we begin to be disheartened. Those 
who play cards are tired of them ; we have read all our books 
and papers, and talked till each one of us is heartily tired of 
his neighbor. As to the town, it is not much ; you can walk 
through it and see all there is to be seen in half an hour, and 
most of us have already explored it to our heart’s content. 
Truly, it is getting tedious. It even begins to be wdiispered 
that we are to stay here till the snow melts. 

Sunday night we had a Mormon preach in the car. He 
began by announcing himself as a follower of Joseph Smith, 
and not of Brigham Young. “ Very well,” we said among our¬ 
selves, “ but there is small choice when both apples are rot¬ 
ten.” Next, he said the people of Utah had gone astray from 
the true religion, as revealed to Joseph Smith, and so on, for 
about an hour. He seemed thoroughly in earnest and really 
believed all he said, and, although his doctrine caused some 
merriment, still he was listened to respectfully, for he was 
doing what he thought his duty, and in a way that commanded 
our respect, however absurd it might seem to us. 

And so we have contrived to exist in one way or another 
until now, and, undoubtedly, we shall continue to do so until 
we move on, which, we are assured, we shall be able to do 
“ to-morrow at farthest.” 

After breakfast, one morning, 1 wandered about the town, 
going into first one shop and then into another, doing what the 
ladies call “shopping.” At last I came to a book-store, and 
going in I began to ask to look at and to price whatever at¬ 
tracted my notice. Presently, I had occasion to write, and 
thus announced that I could not hear. Imagine my astonish¬ 
ment when the salesman replied by using the one-hand alpha¬ 
bet, and still more when he began to talk to me in signs. In 
answer to my inquiries he told me he had taught English in 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Caen, France. 
Here was an acquaintance worth cultivating, so I stayed with 
him some time, and have since seen him more than once every 
day. He is very pleasant and agreeable, and is able to talk 
quite freely in signs, although, as he tells me, it is so long 
since he has had occasion to use them that he has forgotten 
a good many. He says there are no deaf-mutes in Cheyenne. 
He lived in Chicago before he came here, and his health was 
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so bad that he was afraid he would die of consumption. Now 
he is perfectly well, and he ascribes the change entirely to the 
healthiness of the locality. He is head partner in the largest 
book-store in the place, and also teaches in the public school 
a portion of each day. He says when Cheyenne was younger 
it was no unusual thing to go out in the morning and see some 
victim of “Judge Lynch” hanging from a tree or post. In 
those days, Cheyenne was anything but a pleasant place to 
live in ; murders were the rule, rather than the exception. 
Now, thanks to the “ Vigilants,” the place is very respectable 
and the community well behaved. Most of its stores would 
do credit to a much larger place. 

But, as paper is scarce on snow-bound trains, I must bring 
this letter to a close. Hoping that my next will be written 
under more favorable conditions, I will say au revoir . 

L. C. T. 

A South Bend (Indiana) workman was struck dumb last 
week. The doctors pronounced it paralysis of the throat. 

In the report of the “ Discipline and Management of Mil¬ 
itary Prisons,'’ presented to Parliament by Captain E. F. Du 
Cane, Inspector General, the following circumstance is nar¬ 
rated on the authority of Major Miller : 

“ One of the prisoners, on being checked at drill by one of 
the wardens, wished that “ God Almighty might strike the 
warden dumb !” The prisoner himself was struck dumb on 
the spot, and did not recover his speech for seven days. Dur¬ 
ing the period he was deprived of speech he was closely 
watched ; there was no feigning whatever ; the man was most 
wretched and alarmed. When he recovered his speech his 
gratitude to God was great, and his promises of amendment 
equally so. He was shortly afterward discharged, but was 
barely out of prison before his good resolutions vanished, and 
he was readmitted for an offence of a similar character to his 
former one.” 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 


BOSTON. 

Circumstances delayed the consolidation meeting of the Association and 
Union of Boston until the evening of January 26, at which time about seventy 
deaf-mutes gathered at the rooms of the Union. A statement of the object 
of the meeting was read ; also the documents prepared by the gentlemen to 
whom the whole matter of consolidation had been referred, Messrs. Wm. W. 
Turner, John R. Keep, and Edward C. Stone, of Hartford. Mr. Philo W. 
Packard having been chosen moderator, and Mr. Wm. Martin Chamberlain 
secretary pro tcm , the meeting was opened with prayer by Mr. Wm. Bailey, 
after which the following officers were duly elected for the year ensuing: 
Clerk, Wm. Martin Chamberlain, of Marblehead; Standing Committee, Geo. 
B. Keniston of Chelsea, Wm. Lynde of Boston, Wm. H. Goldsmith of 
Cambridge, Geo. A. Holmes of East Boston, and Wm. B. Swett of Marble¬ 
head ; Treasurer , Philo W. Packard, of Everett; Auditor , Jonathan P. 
Marsh, of Roslindale ; Collector , Robert D. Livingstone, of Boston. 

The utmost harmony prevailed during the meeting, and all seemed glad 
that “old things were passed away and all things were become new.” The 
new organization, “The United Society of Deaf-Mutes of Boston,” 
begins operations with fifty male members. It is organized upon an ecclesi¬ 
astical basis, the same as that of most religious societies in Massachusetts. 
The sentiments embodied in the constitution and by-laws are evangelical, 
and provision is made for regular religious services, without, however, any 
church organization. Members of the society who belong to any church will 
continue to attend their respective ordinances. The general plan of opera¬ 
tion is to retain Prof. Bartlett, of Hartford, as preacher for the year ensuing, 
making such provision for Sunday afternoons and evenings as may seem ex¬ 
pedient, Prof. Bartlett seldom officiating except in the morning. Provision 
is also made for prayer-meetings, lectures, and other means of improvement 
during the week, as heretofore. At the end of the year an effort is to be 
made to procure a suitable person, a deaf-mute or semi-mute if possible, and 
install him as pastor to the mutes of Boston and vicinity. This is what has 
long been needed. The mutes of this city need one to whom they can goon 
all occasions for assistance or advice, and the possession of a pastor would add 
much to their spiritual and temporal improvement and advancement. 


THE COLLEGE RECORD. 


“Parvus Jacobus Horner 
Sedebat in corner, 

Edens a Christmas pie; 

Inseruit thumb, 

Extrahesit plum, 

Clamans, Quid sharp puer am I. 

“ Parvub, Bo-peep 
Adn isic her sheep, 

Et ne cit where to find ’em; 

Deserte alone 
Et venieni home 

Cum omnibus caudis behind ’em.” 

The Literary Society is in a most flourishing condition. 
Several valuable books have recently been added to the Li¬ 
brary, which now consists of about forty volumes. Among 
those lately purchased we notice the prime favorite, “ David 
Copperfield,” by the lamented Dickens; a work of travels in 
Japan, by Bayard Taylor ; “ Prairie,” a novel, by Cooper ; 
Scott’s Poems; “Tom Brown at Oxford,” by that “old 
bov,” Thomas Hughes; “Four Years at Yale,” an admirable 
narrative of college life, which cannot fail to interest students 
in particular, and everybody in general. Tutor Hotchkiss 
has appreciated the merits of “ Hereward, the Wake” to the 
extent of a presentation of an elegant volume with that title 
to the Society, and, though we have not read it, it “looks 
good.” 

Another friend has enriched the library with a copy of 
George Elliot’s “ Mill on the Floss.” The author’s name is 
a sufficient recommendation of the merits of the novel. 

In accordance with an amendment to the constitution of the 
Society, providing for the election of a permanent critic, 
whose duties it shall be to report in writing to the Society at 
the conclusion of the performances of each meeting a criti¬ 
cism of the debaters, and of their productions, Mr. R. P. 
McGregor was elected to fill for the remainder of the term 
the office thus created. It is expected that by the means of an 
honest criticism faults will be detected and remedied which 
might otherwise pass unnoticed, or, at least, without com¬ 
ment. 

In order to give life and variety to the meetings, the presi¬ 
dent gave out the following subject for debate on March 1 : 
Resolved , That a toothache is easier to be endured than a 
bellyache. A certain Senior, “ who knows all about it,” 
suggests that the judges be plied with cherries, after which 
practical test he affirms he would wager his silk tile that their 
verdict would be in favor of the affirmative side. 

Dr. Gallaudet, of New York, arrived in town on the 
10th, and held a service in Epiphany church on the 11th. 
He spoke to the Sunday School at its morning session, dwell¬ 
ing on the words of the apostle that the greatest virtue is 
charity, or Christ-like love. The discourse was characteristic 
of the man, and on that account made a deep impression. 

No services were held in the College Chapel in the after¬ 
noon, and nearly all the Institution attended church in the 
city. The Rev. Dr. Hutton, of tire Church of the Ascension, 
preached the sermon. The whole service was very interest¬ 
ing and the church was well filled. Dr. Gallaudet addressed 
the audience at the close, briefly explaining the method of 
signs, and speaking of the “Church Mission to Deaf-mutes,” 
and the projected “ Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-mutes.” 
Bishop Whittingham, of Baltimore, also spoke a few words, 
asking the prayers of the church in behalf of the mission. 

Dr. Gallaudet and his daughter returned to New York Mon¬ 
day. 
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Seventy-four had a burn Saturday evening last. 

The Freshmen have finished Sallust and taken up Cicero’s Orations. 

During the recent cold snap coat-tails were well-ironed against the steam 
radiators. 

'y' The Reading Club tenders thanks to Mr. Jas. G. George for a copy of the 
^Kentucky Institution Report. 

“ Visible Speech ” has been introduced into the articulation classes by 
Professor Chickering, with gratifying results. 

Wash and be clean ! Warm baths now every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Fiiday evening. Let us rejoice and be—clean. 

The College skating park, on the K-street puddle, is again being demol¬ 
ished by those soulless butchers. On, ye Trojans ! 

The wretched little cobble-stones on the “ Dumenade” are a sore trial to 
those physical phenomena, vulgarly styled corns. 

The Catalogue for ’71-’72 is out. The longest name in it is that of 
George Washington Payne Nicholson, of Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Seniors are finally through Butler, or rather through his Analogy, as 
the worthy Bishop himself was through (with this world) long ago. 

The “Dumenade” is again in a lovely condition, very muddily so, and 
navigation therealong these dark nights is a thing of science and continual 
mishap. 

Dr. Sunderland preached a sermon in the College Chapel recently, and 
at its conclusion baptized the President’s youngest son, Edson Fessenden 
Gallaudet. 

This_js the season of the year when the matrons dispense to the students 
and pupils hoarhound slings, boneset cocktails, pink and senna smashes, and 
castor-oil juleps. 

The “Lecturer on Astronomy,” who is chairman of the Senate District 
Committee, recently paid us a visit. But the long-promised lecture was again 
unavoidably postponed. 

Mr. A. D. Shaw and wife, of New York, are stopping at the Arlington. 
Mrs. Shaw is the eldest daughter of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, and is well 
known to many of our people. 

The Seniors are studying Jevons’ Logic. Jevons is a very fine fellow, and 
if he had omitted those exercises at the end of his work, he would even 
have been a most excellent fellow. 

Mr. Scott, of the Senior Class, has been engaged of late teaching in the 
Primary Department, in the place made vacant by the withdrawal of Mr. 
Tuck to the other side of the globe. 

A large delegation of students attended the second White House levee, 
and they were the recipients of marked attention—from the policemen, who 
eyed their flying fingers with a good deal of suspicion. 

A Senior complains that nothing works on him. He has been vaccinated 
three times, has fallen in love, been baptized, and has spent months in the 
vain effort to coax out a moustache, but “ ’taint no use.” Poor fellow ! 

Wf. learn from a New York paper that the parents of Mr. Isaac H. Ben¬ 
edict, of the Treasury Department, celebrated their golden wedding a short 
time since. The ten living children of the aged couple were present. 

Professor —“Give the caption of Pro. 8, Book I.” Freshman , 
(scratching his head and gazing at the ceiling)—“ Every side of a triangle 
is less than the other.” Professor. —What is a secant? Freshman. —Can’t 
see it. 

A member of the Faculty has enlarged on Webster’s Dictionary. He 
styles the Seventh-street walk “The Dumenade.” An etymological research 
enables us to infer only that the word is probably a corruption of promenade; 
certainly it can have nothing to do with lemonade. 

And now Terpsichore is affecting the brains of a number of restless youths. 
A little poetry would be apropos here, but none occurs to us just now, and the 
press is waiting. But we would ask, if it isn’t a rather" disagreeable occurrence 
when a young man’s suspenders give way, while he dances schottische with 
a young lady who never wants to sit down ? 

The first literary soiree of the season was held at the President’s house on 
Saturday evening, January 20, and was attended by quite a number of stu¬ 
dents, all of whom were much pleased with the evening’s entertainment. 
Since then, social gatherings have abounded, at the President’s, at Professor 
Chickering’s, in the Institution parlor, and—where not? 

The boys of the Primary Department, not to be outdone by the College 
chaps, got up some shadow and open pantomimes in the old dining-room on 
the evening of the 3d—a sort of parody on the students’ performance—which 
were witnessed by a large number of spectators. Some of the acts were very 
laughable, and the whole entertainment was quite creditable to the pupils who 
had charge of it. Then the girls, not to be outdone by the boys, had their 
turn, and last Saturday evening gave some amusing tableaux of “ Grand¬ 
mother,” “ Little Red Riding Hood,” “ The Washerwoman ;” showing the 
powers of imitation which they possess. 


INS TI TUT ION NEWS . 

MICHIGAN. 

The pupils had their Christmas theatricals like the rest of the world, in¬ 
cluding representations of Boss Tweed & Co., which were veiy laughable, and 
others of “Faith, Hope, and Charity,” and “Taking the Veil.” The pu¬ 
pils enjoyed it all very much, and great praise is due to Mr. Thos. L. Brown 
for his exertions to make it a success, and for his continual endeavors to con¬ 
tribute to the happiness of the pupils. 

On the evening of the 22d of January a meeting was held in the Institu¬ 
tion, and the reorganization of the “ Michigan Clerc Monument Associa¬ 
tion” was effected. The following officers were elected: President , W. L. 

M. Breg; Vice-President, Thomas L. Brown ; Secretary , W. A. Mann j 
Treasurer , Willis Hubbard. This is but the awakening of the organization 
that was begun in June last, and the officers are resolved that something shall 
now be done toward erecting a monument. 

MINNESOTA. 

The Legislature visited the Institution on the 27th of January, and all 
were very much surprised and delighted with what they saw. Although no 
death nor serious accident of any kind has occurred within its walls during 
the ten years of its existence, the attention of the members was called to the 
fact that more room was needed as a sanitary precaution. They were shown 
the manner in which the moneys heretofore granted had been expended. 
The visitors inspected the new fire-escape provided for the finished portion, 
connecting with every story, and affording almost absolute security from a 
possibly fearful fate. It is a commendable feature of the Institute, and it is 
but a single example of the careful guardianship under which all of the 
children are c nstantly kept. 

The Secretary of the Board of Directors made some statements in regard 
to the necessity of finishing the south wing, which needed about $20,000 
more to complete it, and said that when it was finished there would be no 
more buildings needed for some years, except a small shop. 

The written exercises of the pupils before the company were very credit¬ 
able, and amused the members a good deal. One gentleman asked a girl 
what she meant by the word honorable in her address to the members. She 
replied, “Worthy of honor, I guess." 

One of the pleasantest incidents (to the members) of the visit was the 
motion of Hon. Mr. Curtis, of Waseca, to take up a collection on the spot 
for spending-money for the children ; the company lesponded with a will, 
and in a few moments the sum of $54 45 was placed in Mr. Noyes’ hands, 
to be disposed of as the children should vote. 

The blind occupied a large part of the attention of the visitors ; and every 
one went away well satisfied, and indeed much pleased with all they had wit¬ 
nessed in this department. 

THE FORTNIGHT 

HOME. 

A lady clerk in the Post Office Department here married last week and 
there have been 6oo applications for the vacancy. Our friends had better 
wait awhile.—Commodore Ashbury, the much-beaten English yacht racer, 
has written an insulting letter to the New York Yacht Club, who, under the 
circumstances, vote to return the cups won from him, and to have nothing 
more to do with the fellow.—The Grand Duke Alexis has been visiting the 
Mammoth Cave ; he is now in New Orleans, where he expects to spend car¬ 
nival week. It is recorded of him that during his late bufiulo-hunt, he was 
unhorsed in a struggle with a ferocious buffalo bull of true democratic princi¬ 
ples, which he afterward despatched with his small sword, exclaiming, “ How 
dare you attack a Russian prince?—Five powder-mills near Xenia.O ,exploded 
on the 5th, killing five men and strewing the ground with wrecks for half a mile 
around.—A train was thrown from the track on the Lehigh Valley railroad 
on the 1 st, owing to the breaking of a rail from the effects of frost ; 9 per¬ 
sons were killed and 16 more or less injured —Some people in Boston don’t 
like it because Dr. S. G. Howe, they say, makes his pupils take a cold bath 
every morning. “ Bur if Dr. Howe is not to be trusted, who is ?” asks The 

N. T. Tribune —Philadelphia has begun to prepare for the great National 
Republican Convention of next June.—Horace Greeley was 61 years old on 
the 3d.—The snow blockade on the Pacific railroad continues. On this side 
of the Rocky Mountains there are said to be over 300 cars standing idle; 
while on the other side, at Salt Lake Ciry, the Japanese embassy are waiting 
to proceed East. The Japs do not take their detention kindly, and it is feared 
their reports to Japan may cause immense loss to the Pacific railroad by di¬ 
verting trade and travel to ocean routes.—Chicago is sending on an average 
one alderman a day to prison for corrupt practices, while New York has not 
yet convicted one of her rogues, although a good many of them, including 
Oakey Hall, have been indicted by the grand jury. The trouble is, Chicago 
has an upright judiciary ; New York has not.—The discreditable disclosures 
at the custom-house in the latter city continue; and justly or unjustly, Pres- 
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ident Grant is held responsible by many for those reflecting on Colonel Leet, 
lately one of the kitchen cabinet of the White House. The other investi¬ 
gating committee at New Orleans is not making matters any pleasanter for 
the President by bringing to light the mistakes and misdoings of his federal 
appointees there. Some shrewd politicians say Grant’s chances of a re-elec¬ 
tion are not improving just now, but they will find that the people can for¬ 
give a great deal to a man with Ulysses’ war record.—Four men were killed 
on the 6th by an explosion in Mitchell’s mine, near Pittsron, Pa.—The Re¬ 
publicans of Connecticut have renominated Marshal Jewell for Governor, 
and the Democratic candidate is Richard D. Hubbard, of Hartford.—Stokes’ 
lawyers are fighting hard to save him; they claim now he was illegally in¬ 
dicted.—There was an earthquake at Cairo, Ill., on the 8th.—The 30th of 
January was devoted to railroad accidents. One happened at Lock Haven, 
N. Y., several cars being thrown from the track and a number of passengers 
injured j then another happened at Eagle Station, on the Louisville short-line 
railroad, 50 miles from Cincinnati, where the engine run into the station- 
platform, on which were a number of people, several of whom were hurt. 
The third happened on the Union Pacific, four engines crashing down hill 
into the rear of a passenger train, wrecking six cars and bruising twelve or 
fifteen passengers.—Agassiz predicts Niagara Falls will play out in 11,000 
years. Had’nt visitors better hurry up ?—Ex-Senator Grimes, of Iowa, is 
dead j one of the earliest and and most steadfast friends of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in Congress. 

FOREIGN. 

John Bull has been working himself into one of his periodical fits of 
national fury. The object that excites his ire on this occasion is the Amer¬ 
ican claims for damages done by the Alabama and other British-Confederate 
cruisers. Their claims, together with the British claims against the United 
States, were submitted by mutual consent to the Geneva Conference of 
Arbitration, by whose decision both countries pledged themselves to abide. 
The English papers maintain that our claims are “ extravagantin fact, 
so absurdly so that it would be cheaper to go to war than to pay them j 
and they demand that England repudiate the treaty of Washington unless 
America lowers her demands. The tribunal at Geneva has not yet 
pissed judgment on our claims, and when it does so, it will not 
probably award us more than a small part of what we ask, so that all 
this British excitement strikes most Americans as perfectly needless, though 


there are not lacking individuals who, like The Nation , think it was worse 
than useless, in fact, a wretched blunder, for the United States to pile up its 
claims for indemnity to such a high figure—larger than the sum France pays 
Prussia. Matters in England are serious; the treaty is in danger of miscarry¬ 
ing. The Queen talks temperately enough in her address to Parliament, but 
Gladstone, the premier, has felt himself obliged to make a show of yielding to 
popular clamor. As yet, Brother Jonathan keeps his temper, and let us hope 
that John will soon recover his. —Russia and Prussia eye each other menacingly. 
If war should come, France will assuredly side with Russia, and Austria with 
Prussia. Czar Alexander II is a nephew and a great admirer of Emperor 
William ; but the Czarovitch and Russian nobility hate Germany, and may 
precipitate a war ere long.—The Prussian troops still occupy portions of 
France. The French feel the disgrace bitterly} but Thiers, who despairs of 
the Republic, says the Prussians might as well stay until France has a stable 
Government. The Assembly refuses to return to Paris from Versailles. 
The Imperialists, the Legitimists, the Orleanists, the Republicans, and the 
Communists distrust each other. The Imperialists, especially, are very 
active, and Napoleon, at Chiselhurst, confidently awaits the hour when 
France will forget the “ man of Sedan,” and turn again to the “ Nephew of 
his Uncle.” There was an abortive attempt to assassinate Thiers on the 
night of the 5th, the assassin escaping.—The English authorities in India 
have ordered 50 disloyalists to be blown from the mouths of cannon.—The 
Captain-General of Cuba tells the Spanish Government that the insurrection 
in the island will be entirely suppressed by April.—Madame Ristori, the 
tragedienne, received some injuries from a railroad accident near Perugia, 
Italy.—President Juarez is making considerable headway against the Diaz 
revolution in Mexico. — As an evidence of the value of forgiveness of mere 
political offences, it may be mentioned, that Count Andrassy, Premier of Aus¬ 
tria, was, a few years ago, under sentence of death for a Hungarian rebel. 

CONGRESS. 

Not much has been done beyond talk. Carl Schurz made a speech in 
favor of amnesty 5 Sumner, one in favor of civil rights } Carpenter, of Wis¬ 
consin, one against civil service reform } Edmunds, of Vermont, one against 
the English position in the Alabama claims question —Garret Davis was 
taken dangerously sick at one time, but is now better. — On the 9th the am¬ 
nesty bill was defeated in the Senate, not receiving the two-thirds vote re¬ 
quired by the Constitution. It had been amended by the addition of Sumner’s 
civil rights bill, which compelled the Democrats to vote against it. 


Wm. S. Teel, 
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galrn of Life. 


935 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Between Ninth and Tenth streetu 


This marvelous curative and universal alleviator is clear, clean, and 
harmless. Whether internally taken or externally applied, it does no harm. 
Its power is invincible, while it acts without giving pain. Its careless use 
will not injure any one, but its judicious use will never fail to do good, if 
not effect a cure. 

Directions and testimonials can be had at the Temple of Health, corner 
Ninth and H streets, Washington, D C., where also a trial bottle can be had, 
for which, should it prove not to be beneficial, when used as directed, the 
purchase money will be refunded. Here the Balm of Life is manufactured, 
and here its discoverer will give professional advice as to the test methods of 
using it. Here, too, the invalid, poor, and orphans are supplied with the Balm 
of Life without money and without stint. 

The medical fculty —if the incentive is to restore the sick and save 
life—will do well to investigate and learn the facts of the cases which are 
advertised as having been palliated or cured by the Balm of Life. 

Discoverer and Proprietor, T. A. COOK. 

THE GREAT DISCOVERY. 

Letter from General Howard. 

Washington, D. C , July 21, 1871. 

Prof. T. A. Cook: 

Dear Sir —I have for seme time used the Balm of Life in my family as a 
wash, and have found it all you recommend. I am glad to join others in 
commending an article that is evidently doing so much good. 

Yours truly, O. O. HOWARD, 

Brigadier General , U. S. A. 


SPECIALTY IN 


FINE SHIRTS TO ORDER. 


Letter of F. H. Smith, Stenographer. 

Washington, Nov. 23, 1871. 

Prof. T. A. Cook : 

We have used “ Cook’s Balm of Life ” in our family during the past three 
or four months as an anti-dyspeptic, and as a tonic for the hair, and although 
I had, at first, no faith whatever in it, as a medicine, the result has made me 
one of your converts, and you could hardly say anything in its praise for these 
purposes that I should not be prepared to endorse. 

F. H. SMITH, 

Stenographer , 520 Third street Northwest. 




